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Women Divers of Japan 


who earn their living the year around by diving for shell fish, pearl. 
oysters, etc. Note the goggles they wear to improve their vision 
under water. 
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Responsibility of Business Women 


HE way in which the unequal laws 

hinder women in business was recently 
demonstrated at a meeting of the United 
Women’s Wear League of North America. 
M. Mossessohn, executive chairman of the 
League, was quoted by the New York 
Times as saying: 

“Again and again we have to warn our 
members against doing business with 
women in certain States where they can 
easily evade their financial obligations 
through particular laws in effect in those 
jurisdictions . In Florida, for instance, a 
married woman in business must have the 
permission of her husband or a Circuit 
Judge to start her business. If such per- 
mission has not been obtained, she cannot 
be held liable for her debts. More than 
once such circumstances have been taken 
advantage of.” 

Perhaps credit associations will come 
to the aid of Feminists and help obtain 
Equal Rights measures enabling women 
to be fully responsible, and to make con- 
tracts without restrictions applicable to 
men. 


No Women or Dogs Allowed 


RANCIS OUIMDT, former open and 

amateur golf champion, in an article 
in the Baltimore Sun praising women 
golfers, makes the following pointed com- 
ment: 

“There are still some obstinate males 
who refuse to admit the opposite sex is 
coming along at a rapid pace in golf. This 
class is old-fashioned and adheres to the 
ancient belief that women on a golf course 
are only additional hazards. 

“There is a certain club in the Chicago 
district that is so exclusive that its prop- 
erty is guarded with placards that_read: 
‘No women or dogs allowed.’ Probably 
the originators of that rule were defeated 
in a friendly match on the links by lady 
opponents and never fully succeeded in 
living down their disgust. This little in- 
cident, however, is only an exception to 


the feeling regarding golfers of the other 
sex.” 


Equal Rights in a Turkish Marriage 
HE press reports that the first civil 


marriage in Turkey took place on De- 


cember 17. Both parties to the marriage, 
a Turkish school teacher and a govern- 
ment official, signed an agreement declar- 
ing that they would enjoy Equal Rights; 
that any act infringing equality would 
violate the sanctity of the family; and 
that both must work for a living, at least 
until living conditions should become 
easier. 


Feminist Notes 


Illinois Women Ineligible for Juries 


HE Illinois Supreme Court has hand- 

ed down a decision holding “that 
women are not eligible for jury service in 
Illinois. This first definite decision that 
women are not qualified jurors in Llinois 
grew out of the accidental listing of a 
woman by her initials, which led to belief 
she wasaman. As “H. B. Fyfe,” she was 
summoned for jury service, but when she 
appeared as “Mrs. Hannah Bye Fyfe,” 
she was advised that she was not eligible. 
She brought suit against the Cook County 
jury commissioners and won it, but the 
decision was reversed. 


I. W. S. A. Calls for Delegates 


E International Woman Suffrage 
Association has called upon its thirty- 
six national auxiliaries and upon the 
seven new societies, either provisionally 
‘affiliated or applying for affiliation, to 
send accredited delegates to its Tenth 
International Congress, to be held in 
Paris May 23-30, 1926, and upon all wom- 
en’s societies interested in the objects of 
the association to send fraternal dele- 
gates. 

Commenting on the gains for equality 
all over the world since the last conven- 
tion of the I. W. 8. A., the International 
Woman Suffrage News says: 

“Since our last Congress in Rome in 
1923, it may seem that the wheel of prog- 
ress has been turning more slowly than in 
former years. We have, however, to 
record an important victory in Newfound- 
land, where the long struggle of the wom- 
en has been crowned with success, a suf- 
frage measure having been passed giving 
women the right to vote, though not on 
absolutely the same terms as men. In 
India also three more provinces have en- 
franchised their women, the United Prov- 
inces, Assam, and Bengal; as have also 
the Native States of Cochin and Mysore. 

“Elsewhere a great step forward to- 
wards the emancipation of women has 
been accomplished by the grant of the 
municipal vote, already in sight in Italy 
and Greece, and actually in operation in 
Spain. In France a suffrage bill is under 
discussion, and there is good hope that 
the women of France will also shortly 
have a victory to celebrate. In other fields 
covered by our program, women are stead- 
ily advancing: consolidating their gains 
in the professions; reforming laws which 
have for centuries perpetuated injustices 
towards women; ceaselessly stating the 
women’s claim to economic equality; and 
making their weight felt in the political 
life of their countries in every direction.” 

The National Woman’s Party has ap- 
plied for affiliation with the I. W. S. A. 


Equal Rights 


Women Physicists in Radio Service 


MONG the few women physicists in 
the United States engaged in re- 
search work on radio problems are Ivy 
Jane Wymore and Grace Hazen in the 
Bureau of Standards of the United States. 
Miss Wymore specializes in the study of 
static. She was born in Barnes City, 
Iowa, and was graduated from Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, in 1918. She took 
her master’s degree at George Washington 
University in 1925, specializing in metal- 
lurgy. Miss Hazen is a graduate of St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, New York, 
her home. 


Monument to Eve 


T is particularly fitting that a news- 
paper paragrapher, Robert M. Quillen, 
should have erected a monument to Eve— 
for what would the newspaper wisecrack- 
ers do without Eve? In 1909 John P. 
Brady of Baltimore erected a sun dial at 
Bowley’s Lane and Philadelphia Road, 
Baltimore, in memory of the “first man,” 
and on December 18 Mr. Quillen erected a 
similar memorial to the “first woman” at 
Fountain Inn, South Carolina. 


Hotel Association Admits Women 


HE Washington (D. C.) Hotel Men’s 

Association has changed its name to 
the Washington Hotel Association in or- 
der to admit the managers of the Grace 
Dodge Hotel to its membership. Mary A. 
Lindsley is managing director of the 
Grace Dodge. Women who were on the 
program of the recent convention of hotel 
managers in New York City were Ida C. 
Bray, manager of the Helishore Hotel, 
Chicago; Jeanette Ware, director of the 
Ware tea rooms, New York City; Jane 
Meyer of the Hotel McAlpin, New York 
City; Alide Foote MacDougall of a chain 
of coffee shops; Mrs. Blair Bannister of 
the Hotel Mayflower, Washington; and 
Miss Lindsley. Lois Pierce Hughes is 
chairman of the women’s committee of the 
hotel association. 


Wins Case 


HE first case to be defended by a 

woman in Arlington County was re- 
cently won by Rebekah Greathouse, newly 
appointed Assistant United States Dis- 
trict Attorney in the District of Columbia. 
Mrs. Greathouse defended her father-in- 
law. 


Negro Woman Admitted to the Bar 


HE first Negro woman to be admitted 

to the bar in Virginia is L. Marian 
Poe of Washington, D. C., who passed the 
last bar examinations there. 
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~Man’s Work Again Defined 


story indicating that the 
definition of the difference between 
“men’s work,’ and “women’s work” is 
really that “men’s work” is the well-paid 
job, and “women’s work” the ill-paid task, 
is this story, reported by Opportunity, 
official organ of the Federation of Women 
Civil Servants (England). 

“The following almost incredible story, 
if our own experiences did not match it, 
is told by Miss Enid Wilkinson. It was 


during the war when she was serving on 
a committee dealing with the substitution 
of female labor. Interviewing an employer 
one day he explained, at great length, 
how impossible it was for a woman 
to be a bank clerk. 
ledgers. Now, Miss Wilkinson, you who 
understand women, you would not serious- 
ly ask that a woman should lift down 
those heavy ledgers on to the desk and 
deal with them. You see that it is im- 
possible, you must see that we cannot put 


‘Look at these large _ 


women into banks.’ Argument was clearly 
useless, and Miss Wilkinson prepared to 
depart, when he added, ‘But I think’ I 
could employ some of your women. We 
want these ledgers dusted and put in 
order. Have you any charwomen who 
could do it?’ Two and six or three 
shillings a day, and it was perfectly pos- 
sible for a woman to handle the ledgers, 
but for a woman who wanted a decent 


salary as a bank clerk, perfectly impos- 
sible! 


Views of Paul and the Early Church “Fathers” 


HE innate inferiority and wicked- 
= of woman and her secondary 

place in creation early became an 
integral part of Pauline Christianity. 

Paul was reared in the strictest school 
of Jewish orthodoxy and he did not lose 
his contempt for women, his educational 
bias, nor change his character as a perse- 
cutor when he changed his religion. He 
has furnished Christendom with a lever 
long enough to reach down nineteen cen- 
turies and which has been used most ef- 
fectively as an instrument to obstruct the 
progress of women. 

One of the chief charges brought 
against the Huguenots by Catherine 
de Medici was that “Women are allowed 
to sing in their churches against the ea- 
press commands of St. Paul.” As women 
were not allowed to sing in the choirs of 
the mediaeval churches on account of 
their inherent sinfulness and uncleaness 
eunuchs were provided in order to supply 
the soprano tones. At the Council of 
Auxerre, held in 578 A. D., women were 
forbidden to touch-the Eucharist because 
of their innate impurity, and at the Coun- 
cil of Macon, in Gaul, held in 585, fifty- 
nine bishops taking part, it was seriously 
debated whether women should be in- 
cluded in the genus homo. After much 
serious thought it was finally decided to 
allow women to be included in the human 
kingdom but only as a weak and very 
inferior part of it. 

The Jewish contempt for the feminine 
was shown not alone in the “purification 
ceremonies” required after child-birth 
(women were excluded from the outer 
court of the temple for forty days after 
the birth of a son but for eighty days 
after the birth of a daughter) ; in the ex- 
clusion of women from the “holy places” 
of the temple; in the use of male animals 
for sacrifice as being more acceptable to 
the supreme male God (Jehovah), but 
in the laws of inheritance and succession 
which sacrificed the interests of women 
The English law of 
primogeniture may be traced to the Jew- 


on Women 


By Kate C. Havens 


ish influence on Christianity. Following 
in the footsteps of Paul we find Tertul- 
lian, Jerome, Chrysostom, and Augustine, 
“the saintly profligate” denouncing wom- 
en as the source of all evil. Tertullian, 
“the fiery,” is especially choice in his 
abuse of women. He says: “Woman 
should always be clothed in mourning 
and rags that the eye may perceive in her 
only the penitent drowned in tears for 
the sin of having ruined the whole human 
race. Woman is the gateway of Satan. 
She it was that broke the seal of the for- 
bidden tree and first violated the Divine 
law.” 

St. Chrysostom pays his respects to 
women thus: “Woman is a necessary evil; 
a desirable calamity; a domestic peril; a 
deadly fascination and a painted ill.” 
Until the time of Peter the Great in 
Russia the Greek Catholic Church enu- 
merated in its census only “souls,” i. e., 
men. 

Says Lecky in his “History of European 
Morals”: “The early and Mediaeval 
Christian Church represented woman as 
the very door of hell. She should be 
ashamed of the very thought that she is 
a woman. She should live in continual 
penance on account of the curse she has 
brought upon the world. She should be 
ashamed of her dress for it is the me- 
morial of her fall. She should be espe- 
cially ashamed of her beauty for it is 
the most potent instrument of the Devil. 
sees The essentially subordinate posi- 
tion of woman was constantly maintained 
by both church and State.” 

In 1661, the Chancellor of Norwich or- 
dered that every woman who came to be 
“Churched” (a custom taken from the 
Jewish ceremony of “purification and ex- 
clusion from the temple after child- 
birth”) should wear a white veil. One 
woman who refused to submit to this 
order was excommunicated for contempt. 


She stated that such an order could not 
be enforced as it was not warranted by 
any canon of the church of England, al- 
though it is by the Roman church. The 
clergy, finding itself face to face with 
feminine resistance, asked the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to decide the question. Not 
willing to put himself in an embarrissing 
position the Archbishop convened a small 
council of bishops for consultation. These 
dignitaries decided that as it was “the 
ancient custom” for women to be “veiled 
in church,” this rebellious woman must 
submit or be excommunicated. The wom- 
an submitted. Her inferiority complex 
had become too strong and her will-power 
too weak through the long centuries of 
masculine precedent. 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries 
women were entirely excluded from religi- 


ous houses and churches. When Pope 


Boniface founded the Abbey of Fulda he 
forbade the entrance of women into any 
building, even the church. In 1135 when 
Frederick Barbarossa went to Fulda to 
celebrate the feast of Pentecost his em- 
press was not allowed to enter the church 
to witness the ceremonies. In 1138 Pope 
Boniface IX, at the request of the abbot, 
John Merlow, relaxed this rule and wom- 
en were allowed to enter the church. 
Shortly after this the building was struck 
by lightning and this was regarded as 
an act of divine wrath for allowing the 
sacred edifice to be polluted with the pres- 
ence of women! The noted monastery of 
Mount Athos was such a holy place that 
even female animals were not allowed 
within its confines! 

The more we pry into the past the more 
we see that women have a very old score 
to settle not only with the politicians and 
lawmakers but with the theologians who 
have “wished” on them an inferiority 
complex that may take centuries more to 
shake off. Probably one of the best ways 
to combat it will be to restore to man- 
kind some of the teachings of the ancient 
Matriarchy when “The Female of the 
Deity was the Equal of the Male.” 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“‘Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 21. 
House Joint Resolution Number 75. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 10, 1923, 
by Senator E. Curtis. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 13, 1923, 
by REPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 
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Equal Rights 


Why Discriminate Against the Men? 


EPRESENTATIVE SOL BLOOM of New York wants Congress to solve 
the servant problem, and thus save the American home, by admitting as 
non quota immigrants all European women domestic servants who will pledge 
themselves to remain in domestic service in this country at least three years. 
But why does Representative Bloom discriminate against the men? 
For the statistics gathered by the Bureau of the Census and the United 
States Department of Labor show that men are rapidly encroaching on the 


fields of domestic service formerly held by women. 


Few occupations showed decreases in the number of women engaged therein 
between 1910 and 1920. But domestic service was notably one which women 
were leaving.in great numbers—more than 600,000 fewer women being engaged 
as domestic and personal servants, cooks, charwomen and cleaners, and gen- 


eral servants in 1920 than there were in 1910. 


On the other hand, look at these figures: 


Between 1910 and 1920 the number of men cooks increased 11 per cent, 


while the number of women cooks decreased 19.4 per cent. 


The number of men “charwomen and cleaners” increased 64.7 per cent, 
while the number of women in the same occupations decreased 7 per cent. 

The number of men in personal and domestic service (exclusive of such 
preponderantly one-sex jobs as bellboys, butlers, chambermaids, valets, and 
ladies’ maids) decreased only 1.9 per cent, while the number of women in the 


same fields decreased 13.6 per cent. 


The number of men general servants increased 13 per cent, while the num- 


ber of women servants decreased 23.7 per cent. 


Representative Bloom should see that men are taking these so-called 
“women’s jobs,” and should think twice before proposing to si al in cheap 


European labor to compete with them. 


Or, if his sole purpose is to bring in domestic service, which he says does 
not attract Americans, and which even the foreigners leave after a few years, 
according to the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, he should 
extend his proposed amendment of the inimigration ‘act to include men. ~ 


Industrial Axioms 


ARSH and cruel, though she sometimes is, Experience takes the palm as 
a pedagogue. This is because she speaks from the facts and is not influ- 


enced by theoretical considerations. 


One of the members of our Workers’ Council, who for many years has 
studied industrial conditions under the birch rod of Experience, has deduced 
certain facts which we herewith submit to our readers’ attention as bearing 
directly on the question of “protective legislation.” These deductions which 


seem to us to merit the title “axioms” are as follows: 


1. Any job is better than no job if you need a meal bad enough and haven’t 


the price of it. 


2. Unions that oppose Equal Rights encourage scabbing. 


3. Protective mp provides food for thought, but not food for the 


stomach. 


4. Tie strings to the woman worker and the employer will play on them. 
5. Protective legislation implies that women are invalids; they are paid 


accordingly. 


6. Every man who is out of a job thinks home is the sphere of the woman 


who is earning wages. 
7. A servant costs money; a wife doesn’t. 


8. People who have never looked for a job do not know how hard it is* 


to find one. 


9. Philanthrophy is all very well in its way, but it has no relation to 


business. 


10. No night work for women only, often means no work for women only. 
11. While the law classes “women and children” — it applies the 


same standard to their wages. 


12. Organization, not legislation, is the way to improve the status of the 


worker. 
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A New Profession for Women 


ID you ever hear of the 
professional women div- 


Editor’s Note: 


1925, Nara, Japan. 


An open letter to our readers from Alice Park, dated December 4, 


held by a string. As nearly as 
we could discover, they were 


ers of Japan? I saw 


them dive today and it was a 
thrilling sight. To be sure they 
were diving as a spectacle for 
tourists. But it is their regu- 
lar business to dive for shell 
fish, pearl oysters, etc., and 
they earn their living by this 
means the year around. 


The guide book says that 
their husbands “keep house.” 
The two who dived for us were 
about 25 and 50 years old, and 
the picture of health and agil- 
ity. They wore white cotton 
garments, and each wore one 
big goggle over her eyes. Each 
tied a white band around her 
head, her hair being rolled up 
in a tight wad on top of her 
head. 

They stayed under water es 
about 25 seconds, and when 
they found something they held 
it up high for us to see, and 
then put.it in a small tub which 
floated nearby. Each tub was 


—Courtesy Washington Herald. 


paid a per diem of 37 cents 
each, and the coins they dived 
for were extra pay. One of 


but they dived again and again 
until it was found. 


The younger woman appeared 
to have a fine time, smiling, 
waving both hands to us from 
time to time. After the diving 
they got into their boat, and 
y the man used the one oar. They 
a went to the nearest shore, built 


a bonfire, and proceeded to dry 


+ 


HERALD STAFF PHOTO 
Phyllis Buck, Millie Roehrer, and Gladys Ball presiding over one of the numerous 
tables of bric-a-brac, jellies and jams, flowers, and articles of clothing which/ 
made up the highly successful Christmas sale held by the National Woman’s Party 
just preceding Christmas. 


and warm themselves. 


SF | I wonder if they have ever 


heard of the economic independ- 
ence of women, or of votes for 
women. And how soon they 
will bob their hair. No island 
is so remote that it is unrelated 
to world progress, and the 
women divers of Japan are a 
part of the Feminist movement. 
cud Their physical prowess should 
convince even the most skep- 
tical that women are not con- 
genital invalids. 


What English Women Leaders Ihink of “Protective” 


tor of the International Woman 
Suffrage News, and a member of 

the board of the National Union of So- 
cieties for Equal Citizenship, the largest 
and most conservative of England’s 
Feminist organizations says the following 
of what is known in England as “differen- 
tial legislation” that is, “protective” 
legislation applying to one sex only: 

With the exception of a few obstinate 
obscurantists everyone today accepts or 
pays lip service to the principles of Equal 
Pay and Equal Opportunities for women 
in the professions and in industry. As 
far as the professions are concerned— 
with the notorious exceptions of the civil 
and local government services—there is 
what might be called a surface equality. 
There are, at any rate, no legal disabil- 
ities; the difficulties to be overcome are 
mainly those of custom and prejudice. 

The case of the woman in industry is 
far different. 


tor ot ABBOTT, formerly edi- 


The trend of industrial legislation, it 
is true, is all in the same direction—the 


Legislation 


mitigation of bad conditions. And in as 
far as such legislation is based on the 
type of the work and not on the sex of 
the worker, Feminists have no quarrel 
with it. But when proposals are made— 
and they are being made in the form of 
several International Labor Office conven- 
tions which, once ratified by a country, 
cannot be amended or repealed for ten 
years—to treat women in industry as a 
class apart, and to apply to them a type 
of legislation which is quite falsely called 
“protective,” it is quite another matter. 


It would be well to remember that inter- 
nationally as well as nationally there is 
a wide divergence of view as to the even- 
tual benefits of the so-called “protective” 
legislation. The divergence is not a party 
one: it is not, and never has been, a case 
of “conservative -minded”’ women who 
wish—inhuman thought!—to exploit the 
industrial woman worker versus “labor- 


minded” women who wish to help the in- 
dustrial woman worker. Both sides are 
out to help women. The means to the 
end differs—that is all. 

The Feminist view is opposed to all 
differential treatment for women in in- 
dustry. We believe that what is called 
“protection” can only be logically sup- 
ported on the assumption that industry 
is normally a function of the male and 
that, therefore, women, like non-adults, 
are only to be permitted to work for 
wages at special hours, under special 
supervision, and subject to special restric- 
tions by the legislature. That view we re- 
ject, not merely on the ground that it in- 
volves an unwarrantable interference 
with the liberty of the individual, but be- 
cause it also closes avenues of training 
and employment to women, encourages 
employers to pay them lower occupational 
rates on the ground of increased “wel- 
fare” charges, and delays rather than 
hastens the betterment of conditions 
throughout the industry, irrespective of 
sex. 


these coins was lost for awhile, — 


By. 
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HE Washington Maternity Convention 

provides a fairly substantial maternity 
grant to industrial women. That would 
be all to the good were women free to 
accept or reject it according to their indi- 
vidual decisions. But the convention pro- 
ceeds to lay down that in any public or 
private industrial or commercial under- 
taking a woman shall not be permitted to 
work during the six weeks following her 
confinement and shall have the right to 
leave her work six weeks before her con- 
finement; and that, during these times— 
or any longer time, if her absence is due 
to an illness arising out of pregnancy or 
confinement—her employer must keep her 
job open for her. 

How any, save those suffering from a 
permanent mental squint, can approve the 
wording, the meaning and the inevitable 
results of these articles of the convention 
is hard to understand. The first big fact 
we have to face is that during these post- 
war years there has been—there is—a des- 
perate and determined effort to down the 
married woman worker in every field. The 
passing of this convention would finish 
the job. Does any sane being believe that 
an employer will continue easily to take 
on or to retain married women workers 
with such conditions hanging over his 
head — unless, indeed, because of these 
conditions, he can get them very cheap? 
Does any one believe that a woman, know- 
ing herself to be pregnant, knowing also 
that she must earn money, will find it 
easy under these conditions to get a job? 
Will she get any job at all without in- 
pertinent questions being asked? Will 
she, however skilled, stand any chance in 
competition with some unmarried woman 
or any male competitor? 

The primary condition of healthy child- 
bearing is good food, and enough of it. 
Any prohibitions which make it more dif- 
ficult for a necessitous child-bearing wom- 
an to get work make it more difficult for 
her to get food. Sentimentality is always 
cruel; philanthropy sometimes so. This 
convention is the brightest example of 
sentimentality and a parochial kind of 
philanthropy we have met. It is being 
put before the working woman as a mag- 
nificent gift. It is, in fact, a robbery. 
For—apart from the question of personal 
freedom—it will reduce the chances of 
employment for married women in indus- 
trial and commercial undertakings, and 
force those who remain to be both cheap 
and docile. The woman herself should 
decide how long she can carry on her job; 
and when she should return to it: Legis- 
lation on pregnancy should be on the lines 
not of forbidding women to select their 
own work, but of providing for them such 
economic conditions as shall make it pos- 
sible to give birth to their children with- 
out facing either ill-health or starvation. 

Some may ask, what of the child? It 


. these may work when they will. 


is worthy of note that in this country a 
high incidence of infantile mortality does 
not necessarily coincide with a high per- 
centage of married women in industry. 
It is highest in the mining districts where 
the women are not in factory employment. 
Our shamefully high maternal mortality 
among the working class is principally 
due to insufficient or unskilful attendance 
at child-birth. 

Doctors, nurses, 
singers, actresses, dancers, journalists— 
The 
working woman may toil through the 
day at the wash-tub, cook three meals, 
dress the children, wipe their noses and 
pack them off to school, undress them, 
put them to bed, clean up the house, and 
then walk the floor with the latest baby 
while father sleeps. But no woman— 
according to the night work conventions, 
which cover industry and agriculture— 
whether she be unmarried or childless, 
whether her tastes turn towards the fac- 
tory or the field, may do a stroke of work 
between the hours of 6 P. M. and 5 A. M. 
(On a fine summer’s night she may stay 
in the fields till 8 o’clock!) The term “in- 
dustrial undertaking” covers a_ wide 
ground. It includes the telephone, tele- 
graph and railway services, and other in- 
dustries which employ clerks as well as 
factory hands. Night work generally car- 
ries with it special rates of pay. These 
conventions would divert from women 
every well-paid job that involves a night 
shift; and on no ground that cannot be 
equally applied to men. Unless women 
are to be looked on as beings of inferior 
status without the same right as men to 
determine for themselves when, where, 
how and why they shall work, these con- 
ventions are an indefensible encroach- 
ment on the their liberty and a direct 
attack on well-paid employment. No rea- 
sonable human being wants to see un- 
necessary night work done by men or 
women. Night work should be minimized 
and its conditions carefully regulated; 
but these regulations should be based on 
the type of the work and not on the sex 
of the worker. 


QO sum up. The conventions under dis- 

cussion propose: (a) far-reaching pro- 
hibitions on the work of the pregnant 
woman, and penalization of her employer; 
(b) the closing of the painting trade to 
a large number of processes in which she 
is already employed with very small risk ; 
(c) the closing of every industry to wom- 
en which involves a night shift or work 
after 6 P. M. 

Who is going to benefit? Not the wom- 
en workers in the long run, whatever very 
visible temporary benefits some of them 
may reap. Men? We have been assured 
that in supporting the 1874 Factory Acts 
for women “the men were also thinking 
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domestic, servants, | 


Ypenalties is a step forward. 


Equal Rights 


of themselves.” Are they thinking of 


themselves now? 


ODAY when hours of labor, rates of 

wages, conditions of employment are 
being settled by statute, when the whole 
work of the International Labor Office is 
directed to protecting the interests of 
workers, to talk about men attempting to 
win better conditions for themselves “be- 
hind the women’s petticoats” is to talk 
unmitigated rubbish. We do not pretend 
to a divination of motives; the individual 
motive is often good—the mass motive 
practically always selfish. But it is use- 
less to deny the fact that there are large 
numbers of men who desire to exclude 
women from the better paid classes of 
labor—whether industrial or professional 
—and that there has been pressure exer- 
cised by organized bodies of men to secure 
their dismissal. These conventions are of- 
fered as “protection” to women. They 
are in efféct added power to prevent 
women’s equal competition in the labor 
market. The less inclined employers be- 
come to employ one sex, the more de- 
pendent they will become on the other. 


Every law and regulation which em- 
phasizes merely the femaleness of women 
is a step backward, and the old laws of 
that kind are slowly, but surely disappear- 
ing. Every law and regulation which ac- 
knowledges the equal right of men and 
women to equal powers and responsibil- 
ity, pay and opportunity, protections and 
By that 
standard these conventions must be 
judged—and declined, with not too many 
thanks. The body which is responsible 
for them, the International Labor Office, 
has as a definite part of its programme 
Equal Pay and Equal Opportunities for 
women. These are the essential factors 
in raising the status of women in indus- 
try. They afford not an illusory but a 
real protection ; and on these two reforms 
work must be concentrated. 


HAVE YOU SENT 
EQUAL RIGHTS 
TO YOUR CONGRESSMEN ? 


If not, how can you expect them 
to vote for the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment? They want the Facts. 

Send them Equat Ricuts at least 
while Congress is in session. 


SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


Send names and addresses to 
Equa. Ricuts, 19 West Chase street, 
Baltimore, Md., with accompanying 
check, and your Members will receive 
the next issue. 
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They Call It Justice 


T was the prostitute’s hour in the 
| crowded court room. One wretched 

woman followed another, faced the 
judge and the peering, leering faces; there 
was a rustle of papers and much whisper- 
ing from that section of the room reserved 
for social workers, a quick sentence from 
the social workers to the judge, then the 
sterotyped passion from the aggressive 
lawyer who appeared in each case on the 
calendar, and the inevitable conviction. 

Consultation, pleading, weeping, moral- 
izing, all over in quick repeated succes- 
sion. The judge bland and a little bored, 
the social workers ostentatiously efficient, 
gloating over each conviction, the accused 
tearful and coaxing, or proudly sullen. 

One o’clock the court adjourned: Six 
girls by order of the court were waiting 
to be taken to the outskirts of the city 
to the hospital where they would be kept 
within bounds and cured of their malig- 
nant infection. The servants of the second 
largest city in the proud United States 
were ready to lunch, conscious that they 
had performed their duty to secure their 
city from disease. 

While the girls get their wraps I turned 
to the social worker. “Surely that ma- 
tronly looking woman in the frumpy 
clothes with the country complexion is 
not a prostitute. She has such a sweet 
housewifely air.” 

“That’s our best case, we are proud of 
that. She was here today to report to 
the court on her cure. A few more weeks 
will set her up. And she has learned 
her lesson before it is too late. That girl 
will never be in a court like this again.” 

“But is she a prostitute?” I insisted. 
“She certainly does not look her part. 
She looks as if she could go marketing 
a good deal easier than soliciting.” 

“That girl came here from the southern 
part of the State,” commenced the effi- 
cient worker, “a small country town. She 
came here to sell coffee at the suggestion 
of the firm that she had so successfully 
represented in her home town. She says 
she knew no one and was very lonely until 
a salesman in another line met her and 
began courting her. They took a fur- 
nished room together in the furnished 
room district, and a little while ago when 
the house was raided, they found her in 
the house and brought her along with 
the rest. Of course she was detained with 
the other girls, and after the examination 
her test showed infection. We explained 
to her that under the law she was in our 
hands until well. At first she wept and 


fussed, and said she never knew she was 
sick, that she was not a bad girl, and 
that if the folks back home found out 
about it she was done for. But she braced 
up after we had a talk with her and de- 
cided that if she were ill she might as 
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well have proper attention and make the 
best of it. She is getting cured, she be- 
haves herself, and she is a fine influence 
for the other girls. She is the kind of 
case that makes the work worth while.” 

Court was held on one of the upper 
floors of the Municipal Building. When 
we came down, a group of tense-faced 
girls, a matron, and two police officers in 
uniform, the usual hangers-on in the mar- 
ble halls of our palaces of government, 
augmented because of the hour, snickered 
and passed hilarious comment. Waiting 
at the curb was a chariot familiar to 
members of the Woman’s Party, which I 
was the last to enter. The matron, con- 
trary to a given pledge to me, had ap- 
parently been tipped off, for in a quick, 
embracing movement she knocked off one 
of the girls from a grey blanket, and 
snarled at her, “Here, you get off of that, 
and give it to the lady.” 

As the iron chains came into place 
and the door closed us into the dimly lit 
box, I could feel the stares and the antag- 
onism of the girls. This time it was one 
of them who whispered and snickered, 
“Gee! Did you hear that? The lady! 
Aw God!” Sheer cowardice kept me from 
appearing in that court at a later date 
as the murderess of the matron. 


N all my life I never wanted to gain the 

confidence of a group as much as I 
did my companions of the Black Maria. 
Possibly they sensed this, for before our 
journey of twenty miles was over they had 
ceased to be antagonistic, and were talk- 
ing with me. I talked with all the girls 
except the coffee saleswoman who kept 
very still, whom I watched all of the 
time, and in whom I was most interested. 
There were nothing but defiance thrusts 
at me, while the matron glowered and 
admonished, “Now, girls. .. .” 

Once out of the wagon the matron could 
not keep her eye on all of us, and as we 
walked through the long corridors I ma- 
noeuvered to be alone with the girl that 
was obviously the most intelligent one 
there. Reluctantly she told me that she 
had already spent two months at the hos- 
pital, that before she would be released 
she would have served three months. Her 
voice shook with indignation, she was no 
longer the placid housewife, but a hard, 
defiant woman of experience. 

“We pay a hundred dollars to our law- 
yer to get us out of this mess, and they 
never let us see him alone or write to him 
without reading our letters. We can’t 
get or send letters without their reading 
them first, and if they say so, we can’t 
get in touch with anybody we ever knew, 
and they may be worrying that we are 
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dead, but what do they care? Once you 
are caught there is no getting out of it, 
not even for a day to fix up your job, 
or fix things up so you have something 
to come back to when they let you out of 
this prison.” 


EITHER of us spoke as we entered the 

glass-paned elevator to take us up to 
the living quarters. A perfectly marcelled 
whiite-haired woman, in long jet ear 
pendants and strict white uniform, heavi- 
ly perfumed and rouged, grabbed my arm 
as the door eased open. ,“A new girl,” 
she sneered. The matron paled and urged 
her a few steps away. Back she came. 
“Tam so sorry. I meant nothing. I hope 
you will overlook it. We will do every- 
thing to make you comfortable while you 
are here. Take a good look a round the 
place.” 

And from that moment until I left late 
that evening her tones when addressing 
me never lost their fiavor of honey, vastly 
different from the tone of her greeting 
to me. 

In a few hours I saw the expensive ap- 
paratus and laboratory maintained to 
cure these girls. I spoke to doctors, 
nurses, superintendent, everyone but im- 
mates, whom I was given the privilege 
only to view, while eating, resting, at 
their duties, and during their cure. 

I carried in mind the explanation of the 
Chief of Police: “Little lady, those girls 
are a menace to this, or any other city. 
We must not let them get in contact with 
our nice clean young men, and every one 
of them that is on the town is that much 
of a danger. We don’t permit people with 
small pox to roam the streets, neither 
should we in the twentieth cenutry per- 
mit these carriers of an even deadlier 
disease to go among unsuspecting people.” 

He was so kindly and fatherly as he 
eloquently dwelt on his efforts to protect 
the best interests of the community he 
served, and he looked so bewildered and 
a shade more fatherly when I interrupted 
with, “But you can’t prevent the spread- 
ing of contagious disease if you isolate 
only the infected women.” He quietly 
answered, “My dear, all good things 
must be done in moderation. In principle 
you are absolutely right, but as in many 
things, theory and practice are not the 
same. If we began to hold the men, the 
entire works of this city’s business would 
stop. Besides, to every man that infects 
one woman, a prostitute infects as many 
as sixty men in twenty-four hours, and 
she is the more deadly.” 

I did not have the statistics to cope. 
with him, and the precious minutes al- 
lotted to me through the graceful inter- 
vention of local friends had passed. I 
have been told that since this interview 
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of nearly two years ago, the chief’s city 
has put itself on record as for the deten- 
tion of men for cure, but of that I know 
nothing. 

Before I left the hospital I managed 
another snatch of conversation with the 
coffee saleswoman. “Well, did you see 


Wife, Though HE Colorado 

Divorced, Has Supreme Court 

Equal Share on December 14 

: handed down the 

opinion that in 
Gazette 


cases where the 

property is the joint 
product of capital and efforts of husband 
and wife, it should be equally divided be- 
tween the two if they are divorced, in re- 
versing judgment of the District Court of 
Pueblo County in the case of W. I. Wig- 
ton versus Hattie Wigton. 

This case involved the division of prop- 
erty between the plaintiff and defendant, 
who are wealthy and socially prominent 
people of Pueblo, Colorado. 

Justice Burke wrote the opinion. In 
the lower court the case was heard by 
District Judge 8S. D. Trimble. 


The Waning T is not so long 
of Alimony ago that “Wom- 
g en’s Rights” were 
it t-Standard something to con- 


tend for with the 

zeal of a crusader; 
their advocates, at the height of their 
hope, visioned an attainment of full equal- 
ity with men, particularly in politics and 
before the law. It is the trouble with 
visions that their outlines are not always 
sharp; the picture is not always clear; 
and some of those who struggled for 
rights may today be a little disconcerted 


at what they have won by their success.- 


An Illinois judge has been discoursing 
on divorce, and he points out that, in ac- 
tions for the unsnarling of matrimonial 
entanglements the woman has been losing, 
and is continuing to lose, her favored 
position in the matter of alimony, that 
the judges are increasingly disposed to 
look upon both husband and wife as po- 
tential, if not actual, wage earners now 
- that woman has so enlarged the field of 
her activities in business. He is opposed 
particularly to awarding alimony to a 
young woman, briefly married and child- 
less, who is capable of earning her own 
living; he holds that she is not entitled to 
life support in idleness; he accepts her 
equality. This is Judge Harris Lewis of 
the Cook County Superior Court, and he 
adds: “In some instances the woman is 
earning as much as the man and getting 
her alimony in addition.” 


it all, slicked up.so grand and white, swell 
food and best care, not so bad, eh? That’s 
what they keep hammering at us, how 
thankful we ought to be for getting well 
under such spesh-ul-usts. Thankful, 
mind you! Why, I used to hear about 
how they sent people away to make them 


Press Comment 


With it all he notes a growing tendency 
on the part of wives seeking divorce not to 
ask for alimony, and this is accompanied 
by increase in the number of such actions 
uncontested by defendant husbands. It 
is hard to maintain a favored position and 
equality at the same time. 


ESPITE the 
blow it would 

be to women in 
politics, the Texas 
women look with 
equanimity toward the prospect of “Ma’s” 
impeachment on the grounds of incompe- 
tence and failure to perform the functions 
of her office. They repudiate the woman 
Governor as a tool of her husband. Her 
alleged collapse, they say, is no indict- 
ment of women in politics, because she 
was never a Feminist or a suffragist, and 


never was a representative of their type 
of woman. 


The Ferguson 
Fight 


New York Times 


They assert that her administration has 
not been a real test of women’s ability to 
hold high public office. Had a woman of 


suitable temperament and training been 


elected Governor of Texas, they assert, 
she would have given the State as good 
an administration as any man. . 


Like the men in Texas, the Feminists 
feel sorry for “Ma.” They blame every- 
thing on “Governor Jim,” and think that 
he should not have forced a woman of her 
type into the spotlight of public life. 

Mrs. Kate G. Winston, State Treasurer 
of the National Woman’s Party, of which 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont of New York is 
National President, was interviewed at 
her home here today. She is the wife of 
a professor at the University of Texas. 

“T feel sorry that this has happened,” 
said Mrs. Winston, “but I do not think 
it is any reflection upon women in office. 
It is not a case of a woman going into 
politics. She was elected as a figurehead, 
and she has remained a figurehead for her 
husband.” 

“But after all,” she was asked, “isn’t 
she a woman in office?” 

“She is a woman,” Mrs. Winston re- 
plied, “but she isn’t in office.” 

Mrs. Winston declared that the Fergu- 
son example could not be repeated in a 
“thousand cases” of women holding pub- 
lie office. 


Equal Rights 


better and I thought it was so, but since 
I came here I have been getting sorer 
every day, and I bet I never get over 
being sore either. Now, honest, would 
it make you or anybody sore, the deal we 


girls get? And they call it justice. Isn’t 
it a joke?” 


“This situation,” she went on, “in which 
Mrs. Ferguson is the nominal Governor 
and her husband is the real Governor, is 
unique. It would never have come about 
if she had been a woman who made her 
own campaign on her own platform with 
her own political program. If such a 
woman with the requisite natural ability 
and training had been elected Governor, 
she would have succeeded. There are 
many women in Texas with experience in 
civic and business affairs who would have 
made a good Governor.” 


Witb a smile at the men reporters in- 
terviewing her, Mrs. Winston said that 
there were plenty of men, both in public 
and private life, whose actions are dic- 
tated by their wives. 


“IT think there have been, and perhaps 
are, certain wives who pull the strings 
for men Governors,” she added. 


Mrs. Winston said she had been person- 
ally convinced by an interview with Mrs. 
Ferguson last March, about two months 
after her inauguration, that the woman 
Governor had “no opinions of her own 
that she would put forward.” 

With three other members of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, Mrs. Rena Mav- 
erick Green of San Antonio, State Chair- 
man; Mrs. Esther Warick of Three Rivers, 
State Secretary, and Mrs. J. E. Pearce of 
Austin, City Chairman, Mrs. Winston 
called on Governor Ferguson in the ex- 
ecutive mansion. 

“We asked her questions about her at- 
titude toward the National Woman’s 
Party and the matter of protective legis- 
lation,” Mrs. Winston continued, “but she 
was brief and non-committal in her state- 
ments and in her attitude. I received the 
impression that it was no use trying to 
do anything so far as Mrs. Ferguson was 
concerned, A few weeks later she made 
a speech before the American Federation 
of Labor at El Paso, urging protective 
legislation for women, which is directly 
contrary to the beliefs of the National 
Woman’s Party.” 
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